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STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE IN By 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES, 1952 


received from 830 
proved universities and four-year colleges throughout 
the United States show enrollments this autumn total- 
1,293,524! full-time students, with 462,848 ad- 


making a grand total of 


DEFINITE figures recently ap- 


ling, 
ditional part-time students, 
1,756,372. A comparison with the autumn of 1951 
(for 806 institutions reporting both years) discloses 
decreases of only 1.5 per cent in full-time students 
and 2.8 per cent in part-time students. The full-time 
decrease is small when contrasted with the 1951 drop 
of 11.4 per cent from the figures for 1950. 

What checked the sharp downward trend of full- 
time enrollment this antumn? The answer is two- 
fold: (1) It was the unexpected upsurge in the num- 

1 This total is exclusive of 7,000 students in two insti- 
tutions not specifically differentiated between full-time 
and part-time students; these are counted as part-time 
students. 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


bers of freshmen, both young men and young women, 
(2) It was also the academie persistence in the three 
upper years of college women, whose numbers now 
slightly exceed those of a year ago. 

The freshman story.—The relatively low birth rate 
of the mid-1930’s has tended to reduce the 
number of pupils in high schools. 
high-school last 


However, from these classes 


present 
In consequence, 
classes June 


graduating were not 


relatively large. a larger 
As contrasted 
1952 freshmen in five educational areas 


number entered colleges in September. 
with 1951, the 
increased by 11.5 per cent for men and 8.1 per cent 
for women. As to categories, the reports of 773 in- 
stitutions supplying comparable statisties show that 
public universities had an inerease of 14.8 per cent in 
freshman men and 7.4 per cent in freshman women: 
private universities, an 


increase of 2.7 per cent in 
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freshman men and 11.3 per cent in freshman women; 
independent colleges of arts and sciences, 8.3 per cent 
in freshman men, 8.2 per cent in freshman women; 
independent technological schools, 18.6 per cent in 
freshman men, 4.3 per cent in freshman women; in- 
dependent teachers colleges, 17.9 per cent in freshman 
men and 7.9 per cent in freshman women. 

What stimulated high-school pupils to enter college 
The explanation manifestly 
lies in economie and war factors. Widespread pub- 
licity had been given to national needs and the op- 
portunities thereby afforded for young people trained 
in engineering, science, business, agriculture, school 
teaching, nursing, and other fields. A probable factor 
also was the current Selective Service policy of defer- 
ment from immediate military drafting of those young 


in increased numbers? 


men who do good work in college. 

Reports show that only a tiny fraction of college 
freshmen this autumn are Korean war veterans enter- 
ing under the educational benefits voted by Congress 
last July. Not until a year hence will these new GI 
beneficiaries begin partially to replace on the campus 
the World War II veterans who did so well .scholas- 
tically and otherwise. 

Current economic demands are definitely reflected 
in the five broad fields of freshman study presented 
in Table 2. Engineering, a field in which industrial 


companies are vigorously recruiting for technical and 
seience graduates, was chosen by 32.7 per cent more 
freshman men than in 1951 and by 34.5 per cent more 
Nation-wide demands for, teachers 
in primary and secondary schools attracted 10 per 
cent more freshman men than a year ago and 7.3 per 
Secretarial opportunities for wo- 


freshman women. 


cent more women. 
men were doubtless responsible for 1952 enrollments 
of women freshmen in colleges of commerce and busi- 
ness administration that exceeded 1951 by 19.6 per 
cent; the increase in freshman men was 8.3 per cent. 
In agricultural courses, freshman increases were 8 per 
cent for men and 11.7 per cent for women. In arts 
and sciences colleges the freshman increases were 5.5 
per cent for men and 7.1 per cent for women. 

The ladies linger longer.—As indicated, freshman 
women this autumn were 8.1 per cent more numerous 
than in 1951, while the inerese in freshman men was 
11.5. per cent. However, for total full-time enroll- 
ments in 806 typical approved institutions, the num- 
bers of women students actually showed a gain of 1.5 
per cent, whereas the decrease in men students, com- 
pared with 1951, was 2.9 per cent. One explanation 
is probably the decline in men because of graduation 
of GI veterans last June. Another is the academic 
persistence of women who are determined to attain 
collegiate degrees. 

Analysis of Table 1 discloses that the gains in re- 
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spect to full-time enro!lment of women are chiefly in 
the coeducational institutions. In 54 universities un- 
der private control, the increase in women was 1.8 
per cent for 1952 over 1951; in 64 universities under 
public control, the increase in women was 2 per cent. 

As to 144 colleges solely for women, the increase 
was .9 per cent over 1951. This means that this type 
of college is attracting substantially as many as lim- 
ited facilities can accommodate. Most of the Catholic 
institutions showed enrollment gains. There were 
small increases or about the same attendance at the 
historic women’s colleges of New England, the Middle 
Atlantie States, and the South. 

Analysis of full-time enrollment.—Institutions on 
the accredited lists of regional and national associa- 
tions were asked to supply figures under the follow- 
ing definition: The full-time student is one who has 
completed a high-school course and is devoting sub- 
stantially his full time to study during the collegiate 
year; 12 hours or more a week of class attendance has 
been the Veterans Administration standard for this 
classification. (The VA standard is announced as 14 
hours for Korean War GI students.) 

Analysis of the statistics presented in Table 1 shows 
the following items as to numbers and percentages 
for the autumn of 1952 as compared with the autumn 
of 1951 in 806 institutions for which comparable at- 
tendances are available. 

Universities under public control (64) have 286,241 
full-time men and 127,115 full-time women students, 
showing a decrease of 1.8 per cent for men and an 
inerease of 2 per cent for women, or .7 per cent de- 
crease for their totals of 413,356 as compared with 
1951. 

Universities under private control (54) have 194,- 
156 full-time men and 59,155 full-time women stu- 
dents, representing a decrease of 6.7 per cent and an 
increase of 1.8 per cent, respectively, or a 4.8 per 
cent decrease for their totals of 253,311, as compared 
with 1951. 

Independent colleges of arts and sciences (515) 
report 200,211 full-time men and 156,430 full-time 
women students, or 2.7 per cent decrease and a 1.4 
per cent increase, respectively, with their totals of 
356,641 representing a decrease of .9 per cent. 

Independent schools of technology (50) record 91,- 
991 full-time men and 19,018 full-time women stu- 
dents, which means increases of .6 per cent and 2.1 
per cent, respectively. The total of 111,009 is .8 per 
cent higher than a year ago. 

Independent teachers colleges (123) report 50,981 
full-time men and 53,432 full-time women students, 
representing a decrease of 1.2 per cent and an in- 
crease of .1 per cent, respectively. The total of 104,- 
413 is .5 per cent less than a year ago. 
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TABLE I 


I. UNIVERSITIES AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 
I. Under Public Control 











Institution Institution 


Teaching Staff 
Men & Women 


Grand Total 


Teaching Staff 
Teaching Staff 


Total 

Men 

Full Time 
Women 
Full Time 
Full Time 
Total 


Full Time 
Women 

Men & Women 
Grand Total 


Men 





Bowling Green 

State U. 1,665 
ae of the 

City of N. Y. 


oe 


moe 


DION 2 es 


Queens C. .. 
Florida 8. U. 


LODR Dw 
Oe et eet ee 
Daten mond 


_ 


Kent. State v. 
La. > U.& A. 


Miami ‘a as 

Mich. State C. 
Mont. State U. 
Municipal U. of 


State C. 
Pa. State C. 
(Ine. Cen- 
ters) S87 
Purdue U. 7,46 9,2851 


11,536 


Ww astitasten 
S. U. of Iowa 
Texas So. U. .. 
U. of Akron .. 
U. of Alabama 
U. of Arizona 
U. of Arkansas 


1. of Cincinnati 
}. of Colorado 
(Inc. Medical 
Division at 
Denver) 
. of Conn. .. 
1. of Delaware 
. of Florida . 
. of Georgia 
. of Hawali . 
’. of Idaho .. 
*. of Illinois . 
’. of Kansas . 
’. of Kentucky 
’. of Louisville 
'. of Maine .. 
. of Maryland 
’. of Mass. .. 
’. of Michigan 
J. of Minn. .. 
J. of Miss. ... 
. of Missouri 
& School of 
Mines & 
Metallurgy 
’. of Nebraska 
’. of Nevada . 
J. of N. 
of N. Mex. 
of N. Car. 

. of N. Dak. 
1. of Okla. 

. of Oregon 


Anam 
= aG ? 


+ 


mm mt et ee 
+ 


’. of Toledo “ 
. of Utah 
. of Vermont 
1. of Va. M 


ei eto 
Te. % 5 


wend 


an 


a 
» 
are a im caine mr eng A TE 


854 ; 
U. of Calif. Inc. 22, ‘501 .269 q 2,693 
Berkeley 
Campus 10,9522 5,1842 16,1363 9442 
Los Angeles 
Campus 8,7423 4.6552 13,3972 765? 


Other 
Campuses 2,8913 1,435? 4.3262 1,0073 


'. of Wash. .. 

1. of Wisc. . 

1. of Wyoming 

Wayne U. .. 

West Va. U. .. 

Totals 310,228 187, 749 585, 839 33,913 51,854 


v 
U 
U 
U. 
vt. 
T 

l 
UC 
I 

1 

t 

1 





SDoes not include any non-salaried clinical staff. 

‘Includes non-salaried clinical staff and co- operating 
teachers. 

5Includes medical school at Galveston and dentistry at 


e : tee 
151-52 sta 
inet including students in Off-Campus centers. 
2 Includes duplicates which have been deducted from grand 


total. Houston. 


I. UNIVERSITIES AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORG ANIZATION 


Institution 


Full Time 


Women 


TABLE I 


2. Under Private Control 





Institution 


Teaching Staff 


ling Staff 


Men & Women 


Grand Total 








Baylor U. 

Boston C. 

Boston U. 3 
Brigham Young 


Brown U. 
Pembroke C.) 

Catholic U. of 
America .. 

Clark U., Mass. 


6,495 
3,112 


3,415 
745 


Columbia U. 
Inc. Bar- 
nard C.) .. 

Cornell U. ... 

Creighton U. 

DartmouthC. 

DePaul U. 

Drake U. 

Duke U. 

Emory U. 








meodnd 


Aloo ormto 


CO Wo de Oe 


to et i tO ore to 





Institution 


Fordham U ; 
Wash 


feorge 


Harvard U 
Howard U 
Johns Hop, 
Lehigh U, 
Loyola U., 
Loyola U., La 
Marquette U. 
New York U. 
Northw'n U. 
Princeton U 
Rice 
St. John's 

i a 
St. Louis U. 
So. Meth. U. 
Stanford U. 
Syracuse U, 
Temple U. .... 
Tufts (Ine. 

Jackson CC.) 
Tulane U. (Inc. 

H. Sophie 


Lo ee ek en 


* Estimated. 
# 1951-52 staff 


Institution 


Full Time 
| Full Time 


| Women 


Abilene 
Christian 
Adams 8S. C. 0 
Colorado 

Adelphi 

Agnes Scott W 

Ag.. Mech. & 
Normal ¢. 
of Arkansas 

Alabama Pub 
N x 6.0 


Albertus 
Magnus W 
Albion rie 
Albright .. 
Alfred U. 
Allecheny 
Allen U. 
Alliance 
Alma vas 
Alverno W ... 
American Int 
American U, 
Amherst M 


Arkansas 

Pub. 
Asbury 
Ashland * 
Assumption M 
Atlanta U... 
Atlantic Union 


i be 


to Ket ethooedoouts 
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I 


Staff 


a 
Rn 
te 


Institution 


ing 


Men 


Full Time 
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| 





Women 
| Full Time 





'. of Chicago . 
. of Denver 
', of Detroit 


U. of Richmond 

U. of Rochester 

U. of So. Calif. 

Vanderbilt U. . 

Washington U.. 

West. Reserve 
U 


Totals 


TABLE I 


sLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Institution 


Men 


vo 
59,155 


Women 
Full Time 





, | Full Time 


istana, 


Aurora 
Austin 


B 
ace 

Barat C. of the 
Sacred Heart 
Ww 


sates A 
tJenver W 
Relhaven 
Beloit 
Rennett : 
Bennington W 
Berea 
tessie Tift 
Rethany, Kans. 
jathany, W. 
Vs 


a. 
sethel 


Birmingham- 
Southern 
BiGbOD ...s <6 
Blackburn .... 
Blu Mountain 
Ww v 


Rowdoin M... 
Bradley U. ... 


419,980 


8 
= 
s 
E 
2 
= 


wa 


aching Staff 


Te 


99 
1,060 


1,606 
170 


46,207 


Se ee en 

as od ee | 
SAMI 

AAAwHUWOD 


SIs att 


t 
mein 


torone 
Abo St. 
oo 
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2. Colleges of Arts and Sciences—— (Continued) 





Institution 


Institution 





grenau W.... 
Bridgewater .. 
Bryn Mawr W. 
Bucknell U. .. 
Buena Vista .. 
Dutier Uy: 2.3.6 
Caldwell W ... 
California St. 
Poly 
Calvin C, a 
Canisius MW... 
Capital U. 
Carleton ..... 
Carroll, Mont.. 
Carroll, Wise.. 
Carson-New- 
man 
Carthage 
Cascade 
Catawba F 
Cedar Crest 
Centenary C. 
OF TM. 2 66s 
Central, Iowa. 
Central, Mo... 
Chestnut Hill 
WwW 


Pub Sewer ee 
‘itadel Pub, M 
‘laflin 
laremont 
Men's C, 


Colgate M ° 
*, Misericordia 


b aetiay gid 
New Chureh 
of Charles- 

ton Pub, 
Emporia 
Holy 


Puerto Rieo) 

of Idaho .. 
C. of Medical 

Evangelist 


Joseph-on 
the-Ohio W. 
of Mt. St. 
Vincent W 

. of New 
Rochelle W. 
. of Notre 
Dame of 
Maryland W 
. of Our Lady 
of the Elms 
Ww 


Ozarks 
. of the 


. of St. 
Francis W . 
. of St. Mary- 

of-the- 
Wasatch W. 
: tose 


4 . Schol- 
astica W 

Cc. of St. T 
Minn. W. 


Re ded Sede 


Teaching Staff 


Full Time 
Full Time 
Men & Women 
Grand Total 


Women 


Men 
Total 





C. of St. 
Thomas M . 
. of William 
and Mary 
Pub. 
f Wooster. 
ORAS 
Columbia W .. 
Concordia 


Connecticut Wt 


Converse W .. 
Cornell, lowa . 
Culver-Stock- 


ouville W. 
Earlham .. 
Eastern Ken- 

tucky S.C 
Pub a“ +r 
Eastern Naza- 
rene 
Eastern 
Mexico 


New 
U. 


Smmanuel Ww ; 
Immanuel 
Missionary 


South- 


Pu emake 
Franklin, Ind.. 
Franklin and 


Georgetown 
Georgia S.C 


for W. Pub. 


« 


Gettysburg 
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. Colleges of Arts and Sciences— (Continued) 





Institution Institution 


Teaching Staff 
Men & Women 
Grand Total 


Teaching Staff 


Women 
Full Time 
Women 
Full Time 


r 
I 
Men 








Rr 
r* 


Gonzaga UV... 7 323 485 7 Lebanon Valley 
Good Counsel LeMoyne ‘ 2 q 460 
Ww ‘ Lenoir Rhyne . é 81k 807 
Lewis and 
Clark 9: 036 
Limestone W . 5 182 


Goshen 
Goucher W 
Greensboro 


a 
ae 





Greenville 
Grinnell 


Guilford 
Gustavus 
Adolphus 
Hamilton Af 
Hamline U. .. 
Hampden-Syd- 
ney os 
Hanover 
Hardin-Sim- 
mons U, 
Hartwick 
Tlastings 
Ilavertord 
Heidelberg ke 
Hendrix Pub. . 
High Point 
Hillsdale 
Hiram eee 
Hobart and 
Wm. Smith 
c 


Hofstra 
Hollins 


Houghton 
Howard 


Howard Payne 


Humboldt S.C. 
Pub oa 
Huntingdon 
Iluron 
Huston-Tillot- 
son 
Idaho S c. 
Illinois ae 
Illinois Wes 
leyan U 
Immaculata W 
Immaculate 
Ileart W 
Incarnate Word 
+n 


Indi ana Central 
lowa Weslevan 
James Millikin 

{ . 


Jamestown 

Jarvis Chris 
than , . 

John B. Stetson 
U 


John ie arroll U. 


Ji Ss ison C 
Smith U, by sene 

Judsen W 

Juniata 

Kalamazoo 

Kentucky S.C. 
Puh, ; 

Kentucky Wes- 
levan 

Kenyon 

Keuka VW 

King 

Knox 

Knoxville 

Lats avette 


Langston 
LaSalle 
LaSierra 
Lawrence 


® Estimated. 


ae 


Lincoln Me- 
morial J 
Lincoln U, 
Pub. 
Lincoln U. 
M 


349 
nwa 


os 
ao 


Lindenwood Ww 
Lint 
Livingutome 
Long Beach 
C. Pub. 
Loras M 
L —_ tto He conte 
Vv 


tale 


Louisiana .... 
Loyola, Md. 
Loyola U. 

M 


oe | 
o 


Luther 
Lycoming 
Lynchburg 
Macalester ... 
MacMurray 
Manchester... 
Manhattan M. 
Manhattanville 
Cc. of the 
Sacred Heart 
Ww 


Clem Sosa oe 


Marietta 

Marshall R 

Mary Baldwin 
Ww 


Mary Washing: 
ton Pub, W. 
Marygrove W 
Marylhurst Ww. 
Marymount, 
Kans. W 
Marymount, 


N. | Pear 
Maryville, Mo. 


Mary an Ww 
MeMurry 
McPherson 
Memphis S. 

Pub 
Mercer U, 
Mercy W 
Mereyhurst_ 
Meredith 
Mide .: 


Midatel vury . 
Midland Pub. 
Midwestern U. 
Millsaps. 
Milwaukee- 
Downer W 
Mississippi 
a 


Missouri V: alley 
Monmouth 
Moravian 
Morehouse 


Morningside 

Morris Brown. 

Mount Angel 
Seminary M. 

Mount Holyoke 
mw as 


393 
624 


286 
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Institution 


Full Time 


Men 
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Men & Women 
Grand Total 


iching Staff 





Mount Mary W 
Mount Mercy W 
Mount St. 
Mary, N. 
W 


Mount ‘St. 
Mary's, 


Mount St. 
Scholastica 
Ww 


Mount U nion- 
Muhlenberg M. 
Mundelein W 
Municipal U. 
of Omaha 
Pub. 
Muskingum 
Nazareth, K 


W 
Nazareth, Mich, 
WwW 


Nebraska Wes- 
leyan 

New Mexico 
Military ae 
Pub. 4 . 

New Mexico” 
Western C, 
Pub. 

Newberry .... 

Niagara U. 

N. Carolina C. 
at Durham 
Pub. 

North Central. 

N. Georgia 

Northwest 
Nazarene 

Northwestern 


eee U. ze. 
Notre Dame, 
Ohio W ... 
Notre Dame 
Seminary M, 
Notre Dame 
of Staten 
Island W 
Oberlin 
Oecidental  . 
Oglethorpe WU. 
Ohio Wesleyan 
Oklahoma 
Baptist U. 
Oklahoma C 
Pd W. Pub. 


pm, 1 
Otterbein 


Pacific 
eran C ; 
Pacifie U nion- 4 


Parsons 
Pasadena 
Pembroke 
ee 
Pennsylvania 


C. for W. W 


Phillips U. ... 

Polytechnic 
Inst. of 
Puerto Rico 

Pomona 


coo 


waNO VMS LS 


471 


1,000 


295 


1,052 





Institution 


Full Time 


Men 


Women 
Full Time 


Men & Women 
Grand Total 


Teaching Staff 


Full Time 


| 
| 


Total 


Teaching Staff 





Prairie View A. 
& M. C. of 
Texas Pub. . 


Pri 


att Inst. 


Presbyterian 


Pr 


Pr 


ine ipia eres 
ovidence M. 


Queens W 


Ra 
Ra 


Ra 
Re 


Res 


Re 


dcliffe W 
ndolph- 
Macon M 
ndolph- 
Macon 

ed e. 

gis, Colo. . 
gis W Mass. 


Rhode Island 


Ros 


Sct hool of 


inoke 


Rockford W_ 
Rockhurst 


Ro 
Ro 


llins 
osevelt 


fosary Wo... 
Russell Sage W 


St. 


St. 
St. 
St 


M 
St. 


St. 


St 
St 


St. 
M 


St. 


Ambrose M 
Anselm's M 
Augustine's 
Benedict's 


Bonaven- 
ture 4 
Edward's” 
Seminary M. 
Francis ... 
Francis 
Xavier W 
John's U. 


Joseph, 


Conn. W. 


- 


sone, Md. 


Joseph's, ze 
Pa, 


. Lawrence 


Martin's M 
. Mary, Kans. 


W 
u 


Mar “y of the 
Springs W 


st. Maury of the 


Woods W 


st. Mary's, 
Minn. M 


Mary's 
Seminary & 

. Md. M.. 
. Mary’s, 
Notre Dame 


- Michael's 
M — 


St. 


St. 


St 


Norbert 
Olaf 
Patrick's 
Seminary M 
Paul Semi- 
nary a 
Paul's 
Poly. Inst. 
Peter's M. 


Salem W 


422 
575 
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Institution 


San Francisco 

Cc. for W. W 
San Francisco 

S.C. Pee. .. 
Sarah Lawr- 
,ence W ae 
Scarritt 
Scripps W 
Seattle I Sad 
Seattle Pacifie 
Seton Hall M. 
Seton Hill W 
Baw ©. sess 
Shepherd Pub. 
Shorter W ... 
Siena M 5 
Siena Helg 

Ww 


Simmons W 
Simpson ..... 
Skidmore W .. 
Smith W. 
Southeastern 
Louisiana 
Pub 
Southern 
Missionary 
Southwest 
Missouri S. 
C. Pub 
Southwestern, 
Kans : 
Southwestern 
at Memphis . 
Southwestern 
Lonisiana 
Inst. Pub. 
Southwestern 
8. C., Okla. 
Pub crs 
Southwestern 
1, Texas 
Spelman 
Spring 
Springfield 
Susquehanna U, 
Swarthmore .. 
triar W 


Tex as Christian 
U ‘ 


Texas S. C. for 
W. Pub. W 

Texas Wesleyan 

Texas Western 
Pub. ee 

Thiel .. 

Transvivania 

Trinity, Conn, 
ee . 


‘nion 
Tnhion 


Davton 

of Dubuque 
"of Miami 
.of Portland 

of Redlands 

of San 
Francisea M 
*. of Santa 
Clara M , 
', of Seranton 


> South 


Women 


Full Time 


Men & Women 


Grand Total 


Full Time 





950 


475 


1,478 
404 


504 


2,679 


Teaching Staff 


Teaching Staff 


Institution 


Full Time 
Full Time 


Women 


Men 


Teac hing Staff 





U. of Tampa .. 

U. of Tulsa 

Upper Iowa 

Upsala 

Ursinus 

Ursuline, Ky. 
W 


Ursuline, O. 
Valdosta S 
Georgia 
Valparaiso 
Vassar W 


Wartburg .... 
Washburn Mun, 
U. Peo, 200s 
Washington 
shington 
Jefferson 


rss 
Washington 

and Lee U. M 
Washington 

Missionary 
Waynesburg 
Webster W 
Wellesley 
Wells 
Wesley 

Ga 


Western aye 
Western Mary- 


¢ 
Westminster, 

Utah Ter 
Wheaton, Ill . 
Wheaton, Mass. 

WwW eh 


Whitman _ 
Whittier 
Whitworth 


WKeSs ee 
Willamette ... 
William Jewell 
Williams M .. 
Wilmington 

Wilson W ... 
Winthrop Pub. 

Ww 


Wittenberg 
Wofford, M 
Woman's C.-U. 
of N.C. Pub. 
W ss 
Woodstock 
Xavier U., La. 


162,055 
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Institution 


Men 


Full Time 


IIl. 
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A. & M. C. 
Texas Pub. 4 
oa. & bt 3d Cc 
North Caro- 
lina Pub. ... 
Alabama A. & 
M. C. Pub. 
Alabama Poly. 
Inst. Pub. 
Alcorn A. & M. 
Cc. FOG. «. 
Arkansas A. & 
M. C. Pub. 
Calif. Inst. of 
Tech. M .. 
Inst. 


Clarkson 
Tech. J 
Clemson ¢ 
i. SP eae 
Colorado A. & 
M. C. Pub. 
Cooper Union . 
Drexel Inst. of 
vd ee 
Florida A. & M. 
de See 
Georgia Inst. 
of Tech. Pub. 
Bey ah ieas.e 5% 
Hampton Inst. 
Illinois Inst. of 
Tech. 


Pub. peice 
Louisiana Poly. 
Inst. Pub. .. 
Lowell Textile 


Tech, Pub. 


? WAS 
Mississippi S. 
©. PaO. = ss 


Montana S. of 
Mines Pub. 


6,109 


1,504 
412 


4,690 


289 


.764 


3,626 


7s6 


969 


TABLE I 
INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 
Technological Institutions 


454 
66 
60 

290 

368 

204 

78 


37 


194 





Institution 


Men 


Full Time 


Men & Women 
Grand Total 





‘. Mex. Inst. 
of Mines 


Enz’g. Pub.. 

North Carolina 
S. C. of Ag. 
& Engg. 
eee 

North Dakota 
Ag. C. Pub.. 

Northeastern 
U 


Cc. Pub. 
Poly Inst. of 
Brooklyn M. 
Rensselaer 
Poly. Inst. Af 


Rose 


Cc. Pub. 

S. Dakota 8. 
of Mines & 
Tech. Pub. . 

S. Dakota S. C. 
of Ag. & M. 
A. Pub. 

Southern v,.¢ 


Texas Tech. C. 
Pub. 

Tuskegee 

U. S. Military 
Academy 


Univ. of Rhode 
Island Pub.. 

y. Inst. 

ud. eveee 
Webb Inst. of 
Naval Arch. 
Worcester Poly. 
suet, BE cae 


11 


9 


1,013 


3,606 


656 


be 


343 
234 


2,093 


145 


2,793 


4,021 
1,761 
10,935 
8,627 
5,903 
3,010 . 


491 


1,794 


2,912 
2,011 
1,929 


5,160 


3,206 


9,192 





19,018 


92,267 


142 Totals 


144,482 
TABLE I 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 


s Colleges 


Il, INDEPENDEN 
2. Teacher 


ime 


Institution Institution 


Full Time 
Men 
Full T 
Women 
Full Time 


Men 





Ais. 8. T..C., 
Florence Pub. 

Alas 3. TF. €., 
Jacksonville 
ree 

Ala. S. T. C., 
Livingston 
Pub. 
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2. Teachers Colleges— (Continued) 





Institution Institution 


Full Time 
Men & Women 
Grand Total 
Full Time 
Teaching Staff 
Men 
Full Time 
Women 
Full Time 
Men & Women 
Grand Total 
Full Time 
Teaching Staff 
Total 
Teaching Staff 


Women 





Michigan C. of 








Arzenses Ss, S. 
Pub. 
Austin Peay | 8. 
Pu % 


Blueftie ld) 
Oo Oe 
Central S. C., 
Wilberforce 


Western 

Pub. 

Concord Pub. . 

Concordia .... 

Connecticut T. 
C., New 

Britain Pub 

— S. % © 


Pu 
East r ‘arolina 
T. C. Pub. 
Fairmont 8S. 
Pub. 
George Penbody 
C. fer FT 
Georgia 5S. 


Pub 
Glenville 8. 

Pub. 
a g 
Great JE 


Henderson 
. OC p 


IHinois S. C., 
Eastern Pub. 

Illinois S. C., 
Western Pub. 

Illinois S. N. U. 

u 

Illinois S. T. Cc. 
Northern 
Pub. 


Indiana S. T.¢. 
Pub. 


Kansas 8S. T oa 
_& mporis Pub. 


Kentucky 8. T. 
C., Western 
Puh. neo 

Longwood C. 
rae: © i. 

Madison C, 
Pub. W 

a knoll T. c. 


Ir: reminghess 

Pub. W 

Michigan C. of 
ae Central 


Ed.. North- 
ern Pud.. ... 
Michigan C. of 
Ed., Western 
Pub ; 
Michigan’ S. N. 
Pub. 
nee Teachers 
C. Pus. ;. 
Minn. 8. 7..C., 
Bemidji Pub: 
Minn. S. T. C. 
Mankato P ub. 
Minn. S. T. 
Moorhead 
Pub 
Minn. S. " 
Winona 
Missouri S. C., 
Central Pub. 
Missouri S. C., 
Northeast 
Pub. 
Missouri S. C. 
Northwest 
Pub. 
Missouri S. 
Southeast 
Pub. 
Montana C. 
Ed., Eastern 
Pub. 
Montana C. of 
ae Western 


Mt 
Women's C,. 
Mt. St. Joseph 
2 Ok | eae 
Murray S. 
ub. 


ay Ww 
Nebr. S. 
Chadron Pub. 
Nebr. S. T. C. 
Kearney Pub. 
Nebr. S. T. C., 
Peru Pub. 
Nebr. 8. T. C., 
a Le 16 yeh 
i 


sicatclaie 


NJ, GC. 
Trenton Pub. 
New Mex. High- 
lands U. Pub. 
New York S. C. 
for Teachers, 
Albany Puh. 
New York S. T. 
C., Buffalo 
Pub. 
New York S. 
. Oswego 


E lizs ibeth” 
City Pub. .. 

N. Car. §: 7. C., 
Fayetteville 
Pub. 

N. Car. 8. T. C., 
Winston- 
Salem Pub 

N. Dakota S. T. 
*.. Dickinson 
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Teachers Colleges—(Continued) 


| 
| 





Institution 


Full Time 

Men & Women 
Grand Total 
Full Time 
Teaching Staff | 
Teaching Staff 


Women 


Total 





Fe S.. Z. 
.. Valley 
City ~~ r 
Oklahoma S C., 
Central Pub. 
Okls thoma 8S. C., 
last Central 
Pub. 
om thoma S. C. 
} Northeastern 
Pu 
Ok]: iis a 8. C.. 
Sonutheaste rn 
Pub. 
Oregon 


Eastern 
Pub. ree ji 
Oregon C. of 
Ed., South- 
ern Pub. . 
Penna. S. T. C., 
Bloomsburg 
Pub. 
Penna 
cAaeernae 
Pub. - 
Penna. S. T. €. 
Cheyney Pub. 
Penna. S. T. 
Clarion Pub. 
Penna. S. T. C. 
East Strouds- 


“7. ¢. 


Edinboro 
Pub. 

Penna, 

Indiana 

Penna. S. T. ¢ 
Kutztown 
Pub. 

Penna. 

Lock Th 
Pub. 

Penna. S. T. 
Mansfield 
Pub. 

Penna. S. T. C., 
Millersville 
err 

Penna. &. BF. C., 
Shippensburg 
Put a eed 

Penna. S. T.C 
Slippery Roc k 
Pu 439 

vee § 

West Chester 
Pub. 1,016 


* Estimated. 


Table 4 supplies figures for educators who desire 
to study full-time student attendance according to geo- 
graphical divisions and according to states. 

Analysis of part-time attendance.—The definition 
of a part-time college student, as used in this ScHooL 
AND Society series, is as follows: A part-time student 
is one whose main time and attention are given to 
some other employment and who takes late-afternoon, 
evening, or Saturday classes. 

As stated at the hegiening of this article, the de- 
crease in the totals of 1952 part-time attendance in 
universities and colleges, as compared with 1951, is 


Institution 


Men 

Full Time 
Women 

Full Time 
Men & Women 
Total 
Teaching Staff 





R: wee Pub. 


a 


‘Ho vuston 
. Co. Pes 
South Dakota ~ 
ag gti Ss. 
T. C. Pub. 
Step he on F. 
Austin S. T. 
a ae 
ae Institute 


Sai 
Ss. 1,565 


1,013 


Som e re, eac che rs 
€; 


Sul Ross S. C., 
eee 


1,996 
4,422 
Eastern Pub. 1,699 
Wash. C, of Ed., 
Western Pub. 
Ww ost Liberty 
Cc. Pub. 
Ww holo Caro- 
i 2. 


WwW heelock Ww 

Wilson T. 
Pub. 

Wisc. S. 
Ean Claire 


Milwaukee 
Pub. 
Wisc. S. 
Oshkosh Pub. 
Wise. 8S. T. C., 
Platteville 


River Falls 
Pub. 

Wise. 8. 
Stevens? oint 

Wise. S. T 
Superior P oz 5 2 895 

Wise. S. T. C., 
Whitewater 
Pub. ae 
Totals 


1,099 


1,009 ‘ 65 
141,219 9,603 


2.8 per cent. While this is a slight decrease, it must 
be considered in the light of the increase in part-time 
enrollment of 1951 over 1950, which was 4.6 per cent. 

The figures regarding part-time students as to in- 
stitutional classification are as follows: 

In 64 universities under publie control there are 
123,195 part-time students this autumn, or 2.4 per 
cent fewer than the 1951 attendance of 126,187. 

In 54 universities under private control, there are 
166,669 part-time students, compared with 179,754 in 
1951, a decrease of 7.3 per cent. 

In 515 independent colleges of arts and sciences, 
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there are 85,086 students taking part-time courses this 
fall, or .3 per cent less than the 85,313 of 1951. 

In 50 independent technological institutions, the 
part-time attendances totalling 33,194 are .05 per cent 
less than the 1951 aggregate of 33,210. 

In 123 independent teachers colleges, there are 29,- 
259 part-time students, or 15.2 per cent more than 
the 25,397 of 1951. 

The Association of University Evening Colleges, 
which has 92 member institutions in all parts of the 
country, records that 87 members report total attend- 
ance in collegiate credit courses this autumn of 285,- 
042 part-time students. In 1951, these same members 
reported 291,852 part-time students, a decrease of 2.3 
per cent.? 

Grand-total enrollments.—For the 830 approved 
universities and four-year colleges reporting this fall, 
the 1952 totals of full-time and part-time students 
produce a grand-total enrollment of 1,756,372. For 
806 approved institutions reporting for both years, 
the decline in grand-total attendance is 1.8 per cent. 

The tables issued by the Office of Education, FSA, 
covering 1,907 institutions of all types, approved and 
not approved,® show a 1952 “total fall enrollment” of 
2,148,284. As compared with 2,116,440 for 1951, 
these figures are reported as an increase of 1.5 per 
cent. 

Enrollment of veteran students—From Sam H. 
Coile, assistant administrator, Veterans Administra- 
tion, statistics regarding the attendance of veteran 


2 Report at meeting of Association of University Eve- 
ning Colleges, Atlanta, November, 10-13, 1952. 

3 Data accompanying letter of Robert C. Story, head, 
Technical Services, Research and Statistical Service, Fed- 
eral Security Ageney, Office of Education, November 20, 
1952. Dr. Story writes: ‘*This year about 97 per cent 
of the 1,907 institutions responded to the inquiry. The 
attached tables, of course, include estimates for those 
schools which did not respond,—for the most part small 
junior professional schools and theological 
schools.’’ All institutions (1,997) show ‘‘total fall 
enrollment’? of 2,148,284 for ‘fall 1952’’ as compared 
with 2,116,440 for ‘‘fall 1951’? an inerease of 1.5 per 
cent, The total 1952 enrollment of 1,003,933 in 131 uni- 
versities represents a decrease of 1.7 per cent as compared 
with 1951; the 1952 total enrollment of 536,207 in 705 
liberal arts colleges shows an increase of 0.9 per cent; 
the 1952 total enrollment of 173,540 in 206 independent 
teachers colleges represents an increase of 2.1 per cent; 
the 1952 total enrollment of 96,921 in 53 independent 
technological schools is an increase of 1.0 per cent; the 
1952 total enrollment of 30,921 in 130 independent theo- 
logical schvols is an increase of 8.6 per cent; the 1952 
total enrollment in 155 ‘‘other independent professional 
schools’? of 67,250 forms a decrease of 2.3 per cent; the 
1952 total enrollment of 239,512 in 527 junior colleges is 
an increase of 19.7 per cent. The 1952 total of 536,879 
‘first-time students’’ in all institutions represents an in- 
crease of 13.7 per cent over 1951. The Office of Eduea- 
tion statistics exclude ‘‘correspondence and extension 
students.’’ They do not differentiate between full-time 
and part-time students but represent the ‘‘total number 
of students enrolled in the institutions.’’ 


colleges, 
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students in institutions of higher learning were re- 
ceived in a letter dated November 25, 1952. 

As of October 31, the veterans studying in institu- 
tions of higher learning under Publie Laws 16, 346, 
894, and 550, number 225,572. Earlier veteran en- 
rollments, as of October 31 each year, were as fol- 
lows: 1951 total, 304,201; 1950 total, 554,614; 1949 
total, 789,417; 1948 total, 953,247; 1947 total, 1,149,- 
933; 1946 total, 875,000. 

Junior college attendance.—Data regarding enroll- 
ments in junior colleges are quoted by Jesse P. Bogue, 
executive secretary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C. Mr. Bogue 
writes: 

According to the U. S. Office of Education’s press re- 
lease, enrollments in junior colleges for the fall of 1952 
compared to those of the same time in 1951 are up 19.7 
per cent. ... The enrollment for the fall of 1951 was 
198,147; for 1952, 237,094. Enrollments in publie junior 
colleges are up 22.7 per cent; privately-controlled and 
independent colleges, 8.5 per cent. 

Memorandum.—Because of the basis and definitions 
of this article, it has not been feasible to include in 
Table 1 all of the units of the State University of 
New York. The university reports 33 units located 
throughout the state with 25,781 full-time students; 
8,432 part-time students; and an estimated full-time 
teaching staff of 3,005. 


TABLE II 
FRESHMAN ENROLLMENTS IN 773 INSTITUTIONS 
In Five Fields: liberal arts, engineering, commerce (business 
administration), agriculture, “teachers college” 





1951 1952 





Men Women Men Women 





Liberal Arts 3.45 ; 98.583 80,852 
Engineering 33, ¢ 43.930 261 
Commerce 24,258 81% 26,282 8.148 
Agriculture 10,797 313 
Teachers College 19,148 26,924 





Totals 108,733 198,740 117,498 





1952 Attendance in Japanese universities and col- 
leges.s—Thanks to the courtesy of the Japanese Min- 
istry of Education, Universities Section, Frank Kawa- 
moto, of Tokyo, has supplied the present writer with 
current statistics of enrollment in the “new” univer- 
sities and colleges of Japan. 

As of November 15, 1952, the figures are given as 
follows: 72 national universities have 49,566 “annual” 
students and total enrollments of 180,294; 33 public 
universities have 5,390 annual students and total en- 
rollments of 23,000; 116 private universities have 51,- 


188 annual students and total enrollments of 207,272. 


4It must be noted that post-secondary education in 
Japan and Great Britain is selective and that a direct 
comparison between the figures given for these countries 
cannot be made with the figures for the United States. 
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These 221 universities thus have 106,144 annual stu- 
dents and total enrollments of 410,566. 

Japan now has junior-college departments in 64 
universities and 205 independent junior colleges. The 
junior colleges have a total of 27,891 annual students 
and total enrollments of 55,692. 

As to teaching staffs, the report shows that the 72 
national universities have professors, assistant pro- 
fessors, lecturers, and assistants to the number of 
22,879; the 33 public universjties have total teaching 
staffs of 3,082; the 116 private universities have total 
teaching staffs of 8,142. The 205 junior colleges have 
total teaching staffs numbering 3,626. 


TABLE III 


LARGEST INSTITUTIONS 


Rank 








of California 

Univ. of IHlinois ....... 

Univ. of Minnesota .... 

Univ. of Michigan 

Ohio State Univ. 

Univ. of Wisconsin 

New York University 

Univ. of Texas .. 

Michigin State College . 

Univ. of Washington .. 

Columbia Univ. 

Pa. State “ollege 

Indiana | niv. 

Harvard Univ, 

Syracuse Univ. 

COPRRte ORs 656 ons 6 eke 

Ci College of N. Y. 

Un:.. of Flerida 

Purdue Un 

Boston Univ. 

Univ. of Maryland 

Univ. of Southern Calif. 

Oklahoma Agricultural 
& Mechanical College 

Brooklyn College 

Iniv of Pennsylvania 

Northwestern Univ 

Wayne Univ. 

Univ. of Pittsburgh - 

Pemple Ost. vc..esee 

Univ. of Cincinnati 

Hunter College .. 


Univ. 


Cie coloe 


LPARWe BSI OV DID 
US ee et 
eR 3d ee ~ - 
_ 
>— 


Statistics of British universities and colleges.—Sta- 
tistics recently published by the University Grants 
Committee for the academie year 1950-51 were ob- 
tained by the present writer at London in November. 
They cover universities and colleges in Great Britain 


grants on the committee’s 


” 


which receive treasury 


recommendation. “Full-time students” are defined as 
students attending day courses of university standard 
for a full academie year and “devoting their whole 
working time to their academie studies.” 

The number of full-time students in all British uni- 
versities and university colleges for 1950-51 was 85,- 
314; for 1949-50 it was 85,421; for 1948-49 it was 
83,690. 

There were 16,698 “part-time students” attending 
certain institutions for advanced, first-degree, and di- 
ploma courses. 

As to sex, there were 65,831 men and 19,483 women 


in the number of full-time students during 1950-51. 
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TABLE IV 


GEOGRAPHICAL Division SUMMARY 
Full-Time Students 





Number of 
Full-Time 
Students 


Number 
Division and State 





(1) New England 


empshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


(2) Middle Atlantic 
New York .. 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


(3) East North Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


(4) West North Central 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


(5) South Atlantic 

Delaware 
Maryland . aed 
District of Columbia . 
Virgini 

Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


(6) East Scuth Central 
Ken + 
‘Tennessee 
Alabama 


7) West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


{ 


(8) Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado .. 
New Mexico 


Nevada 


(9) Pacific 
Washington 
Oreson . 
California 


26.077 
11,739 
73,861 
(10) Territorial 

Hawaii 


As to subjects of study, 36,788 full-time students 
were in arts (43.1 per cent of the total) ; 17,168 were 
in pure science (20.1 per cent) ; 14,201 were in medi- 
cine (16.6 per cent); 10,591 were in technology (12.4 
per cent); 2,885 were in dentistry (3.4 per cent); 
2,606 were in agriculture (3.1 per cent); 1,075 were 
in veterinary science (1.3 per cent). Of the full-time 
advanced students, 2,825 (24.9 per cent) were work- 
ing for a teacher’s diploma. 

Of all 85,314 full-time students in these institutions 
during 1950-51, 72.5 per cent were “assisted stu- 
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dents,” that is, they “held scholarships, exhibitions 
or other awards, whether from public or private 
funds, providing wholly or in part for the payment 
of their fees or other expenses.” 

From a table of the University Grants Committee 
report, the order of the largest British universities and 
colleges in respect to full-time students during 1950- 
51 is found to be as follows: (1) London University, 
including all of its colleges and schools, 18,412 full- 
time students; (2) Cambridge University, 7,891; (3) 
Oxford University, 7,207; (4) Glasgow University, 
5,586; (5) Edinburgh University, 5,327; (6) Man- 
chester University, 4,318; (7) Birmingham Univer- 
sity, 3,306; (8) Liverpool University, 3,297; (9) 
Leeds University, 3,245; (10) King’s College, Dur- 
ham University, 3,183; (11) Bristol University, 2,- 
515; (12) Nottingham University, 2,112; (13) Read- 
ing University, 1,029; (14) Exeter University Col- 
lege, 942; (15) Hull University College, 917. 

The comment of a distinguished British edueation- 
ist was as follows: “In the past few years the number 
of university students has almost doubled in Great 
Britain, although in proportion to the population it 
is still lower than in many other countries.” 


Shorter Papers. 
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Basis and definitions —This 1952 study of attend- 
ance is based, as have been studies in previous years, 
on the list of approved four-year colleges and uni- 
versities compiled by the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion of the American Medical Association. 

In requests for enrollment figures from registrars, 
the definitions of full-time and part-time students 
were given as they are stated earlier in this article. 
Other definitions were as follows: 

The full-time teaching staff comprises those indi- 
viduals, on full-time employment for the academie 
year, who devote at least one half of their time to 
giving instruction; limited to those who hold the rank 
of an instructor (or its equivalent) and higher ranks. 

The total teaching staff includes these groups: the 
full-time faculty; individuals devoting less than half 
of their time to teaching; teaching assistants, fellows, 
research assistants if they do some teaching; and 
others who teach. 

The writer of this article gratefully acknowledges 
the collaboration of Grace W. Sales, administrative 
assistant, Office of the President, University of Cin- 
cinnati, who had charge of the collection and com- 
putation of statistics. 





THE COMMUNICATION OF MEANING 


C. Merron Baroock 
Michigan State College 


A PERFUNCTORY diagnosis of the educational mi- 
graine which recurs with each new attempt to recon- 
cile methods of instruction in language skills suggests 
two simple remedies. The first is to clarify the desir- 
able outcomes of instruction in terms of appropriate 
linguistic behavior. Not all language courses are 
geared to the same objectives, which fact alone sug- 
gests variability in the techniques of instruction. 
Some of the divergent goals of language study are: 
(1) Complete mastery of the forms, dimensions, and 
uses of language; (2) knowledge of the intricate strue- 
ture and interrelationships of language; (3) effective 
employment of a standard idiom; (4) ability to eon- 
form to various standards of usage—elassical, literary, 
normative, ete.; (5) formation of approved language 
habits; (6) ability to behave appropriately in social 
situations which require the use of language; (7) 
ability to employ language as a tool for learning; and 
(8) ability to think straight. The uses for which lan- 
guage is to be employed should determine the nature 
of instruction. It would seem extremely unrealistic to 
denounce any particular emphasis in language study 
without first inquiring into the precise outcomes an- 
ticipated. 


A second remedy for the disordered situation in 
language studies is to derive mutually agreeable defi- 
nitions for the terminology employed in specifying 
desirable linguistic behavior. ‘This is merely asking 


the instructor to practice what he preaches. It is 
often stated, for example, that the essentials of good 
writing are clarity, brevity, and specificity; but, since 
clarity may be variously identified with simplicity, or 
acceptability, or intelligibility, or precision, or logic, 
this might properly be called taking a ride on a seman- 
tic merry-go-round. The multiple meanings of the 
simplest of words calls attention to the necessity for 
evolving “significant” symbols by which to communi- 
eate ideas. 

The present paper is an attempt to define clarity as 
it pertains to the communication of ideas, to relate it 
to the teaching of communication skill, and to suggest 
some practical implications of its importance for 
course construction or revision. 

Communieation-skills courses have replaced the tra- 
ditional language courses in many schools, especially 
those where a program of liberal studies is required 
of all students, largely because a shift in emphasis 
from a rigid standard of correctness to a more realistic 
standard of appropriateness seemed consistent with 
the rapidly changing dynamic social structure of our 
time. The justification for making communication- 
skills courses basie in any program of liberal studies 
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is certainly not a need for intellectual comprehension 
of the structure, nature,.and growth of language as 
such, but rather the need for intelligent language be- 
havior among individuals in a democratic society. 
The ability to clarify and communicate thought effi- 
ciently and effectively may be nominated the best sin- 
gle criterion of intellectual maturity. As is so aptly 
stated in the report of a Commission on Trends in 
Education of the MLA: “The problem of teaching the 
English language in America is chiefly the problem 
of helping students at various stages of their growth 
to think, speak, write, and understand the living 
English of America. 
The commodity of a communicative transaction is 
The phenomena of experience 
are abstracted into meanings which are clarified by an 


1 


not words but ideas. 


individual, translated into verbal exchange currency, 
and transmitted to other individuals. These are the 
interrelated steps in the process of communicating 
ideas. Not only is clarification of meaning a funda- 
mental prerequisite of all learning, it is also an im- 
portant factor in psychological adjustment and social 
unity. Since clarification of meaning is integral to 
all of the so-called communication skills—reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening—emphasis upon clar- 
ity constitutes the most defensible basis for instruction 
and the most reasonable point at which the language 
skills may be integrated. 

Meaning as employed here denotes psychological 
insight, the spontaneous perception of essential rela- 
tionships in social or environmental contexts by a 
complex sensory-cortical-linguistic-psychological proc- 
ess called thinking. Meanings do not exist objectively, 
but must be determined or derived subjectively. The 
number of possible meanings to be derived from a 
given set of phenomena is infinite which accounts in 
part for the multiple-semantie quality of words. 

Educational psychologists have variously postulated 
Such postu- 
lates may be roughly generalized as follows: Content 
which is meaningful to the student will be preferred 
”: will combine, inte- 
grate, unite readily with other meaningful content; 
will transfer to areas of meaning other than the one 


the importance of meaning in learning. 


over that which is “meaningless 


from which it derives; will be retained longer than 
” content. 
tions as valid, of course, is not necessarily understand- 


“meaningless’ Accepting these generaliza- 
ing how they can be applied to a particular learning 
situation: a course in communication skills. 

The facility with which meanings may be developed 
with respect to a given subject or problem depends 
upon a number of basie conditions: (1) A broad back- 
ground of related experience, faets, and principles; 
(2) an awareness of relationships existing between 
past experience and present experience; (3) an aware- 

1T. C. Pollock et al. PMLA, LXVI (February, 1951), 
pp. 58. 
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ness of logical relationships into which the experience 
may be organized; and (4) an awareness of relation- 


ships existing between present experience and possible 
future application of derived meaning.* 
which make subject-matter meaningful are, then, ex- 
perience, order, and interest; or content, organization, 
and purpose. Clarification of meaning, the initial step 


The factors 


in the communicative process, is impossible in the ab- 
sence of these factors. 

It follows from this that meaning is clarified for an 
individual when certain specific conditions are satis- 


fied: 


1. Content 

a. Utilization of personal experience, observation, im- 
pression, knowledge for the purposes of communication. 

b. Utilization of supplementary sources of information 
by way of enlarging, clarifying, and verifying personal 
experience, 

ce. Comparison of various sources in order to insure the 
precision and accuracy of personal observation and ex- 
perience, 

d. Differentiation of types of data found in various 
sources, 

e. Differentiation of verifiable facts and opinions about 
facts. 

2. Organization 

a. Structuralization of facts into a pattern of mean- 
ingful relationships. 

b. Differentiation between general statements and spe- 
eifie examples. 

ce. Perception of the interrelationships of parta to 
wholes. 

d. Explanation of particulars by reference to general 
laws and inference of general laws from particulars, 

e. Detection of logical fallacies, inconsistencies, half- 
truths, hasty judgments, understatements, overstatementa, 
ete. applied to the solution of a problem. 

3. Purpose 

a. Selection of facts and data with regard to a con- 
trolling purpose. 

b. Differentiation between relevant and irrelevant facts 
by supporting a central theme. 

ce. Limitation of material with regard to variables in 
a specific dynamie social configuration: specific audience, 
cultural restrictions, social circumstances. 

d. Response to psycho-social motives other than those 
imposed by the learning process. 


These conditions satisfied, the student should be able 
to develop an idea which can be communicated with 
facility, provided, of course, that he is not hampered 
by physical, linguistic, emotional, or environmental 
difficulties. Since it is generally conceded that the de- 
velopment of meaning is dependent upon an individ- 
ual’s grasp of symbolic language, when meaning is 
clarified the finding of appropriate diction by which 
to express an idea is comparatively simple. Language 

2See D. G. Ryans, ‘‘ Motivation in Learning.’’ Forty- 


first Yearbook of National Society for the Study of Edw- 
cation, Part II, Chap. viii, pp. 308ff. 
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and meaning develop together. In clarifying mean- 
ings, the individual employs symbols which have sig- 
nificance in the social group to which he belongs. 
Thinking is a reciprocal process of clarifying meaning 
from experience and expressing these meanings in sig- 
nificant symbols. 

Educators have frequently put the cart before the 
horse by overemphasizing the development of, vocabu- 
lary in isolation, trusting that with a large stock of 
words at his command a student is equipped to develop 
meaningful ideas. Hence, the apparent naiveté of 
persons who readily endorse derived success formulae 
Ideas are 
often actvally obscured by undue attention to words. 
Size of vocabulary is probably not nearly so valid an 


based on mastery of a large vocabulary. 


index of maturity as is the ability to develop meaning, 
to organize thought, and to express ideas in language 
that is significant to a specifie social group. 

One need not search among the curiosities of Jitera- 
ture to find examples of evasive word-spinning or pro- 
fessional double-talk. The current “cult of unintelli- 
gibility” has been properly lampooned from John o’ 


Groats to Kokomo. Concerted attacks have been made 


on the incomprehensibility of “federal avoirduprose,” 


of “missionary rhetoric,” of “pedagogical jargon.” 
surges Johnson's capricious experiment in the writing 
of pedagese, designed to test the credulity of “teachers 
who teach teachers to teach teachings,” appears to 
demonstrate the extent to which “bafflegab” has be- 
come an “approved” “glossary of misunderstanding.” 
Professor Johnson’s definition of edueation, which he 
reports was taken seriously by a publisher and a 
teacher of education, is quoted :3 

Edueation is that process by which accretions to the 
efferent speech patterns and the contentual and potential 
mentality of preadolescence are developed by attention 
to the howness and whichness and whyness of objective 
experiences concomitants in 
establishing with satisfyingness the fixitivity of the norm 


as they are correlated to 
and the preponent responses of the neurones, assuming 
maximum feasible self-direetion with aecrescent maturi- 
zation; and when that is attended to, let us hope they will 
not fall on the buttered side. 

As an antidote to such “hokum,” some educators 
have urged the reduction of esoterie. pretentious, ob- 
secure language into simple, clear-cut, straight-forward 
diction. Nonsense, it must be pointed out, ean be ex- 
pressed in plain talk as well as in erudite terminology. 
A tendeney to disparage the employment of multi- 
of abstract 
ideas by evolving a simplicity formula intended to in- 


syllabic words and to avoid diseussion 


sure clarity may be nothing more than avoidance of 
critical and creative thinking. 

2B. Johnson, ‘‘ Pedagogy—The Humpty Dumpty Sei- 
ence,’’ in Elizabethan Studies and Other Essays. (Uni- 


versity of Colorado Studies, Series B, Vol. 2, No. 4, pp. 
31-37.) 
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Sir Ernest Gowers supplies an example of what 
he calls fine, clear writing,t which appears to be pre- 
cisely the sort of writing that Clifton Fadiman de- 
plores as the “triumph of journalism, or the decline 
of attention”: 


The cow is a mammal. It has six sides—right, left, 
an upper and below. At the back it has a tail on which 
hangs a brush. With this it sends the flies away so that 
they do not fall into the milk. . . . The cow does not eat 
much, but what it eats it eats twice, so that it gets enough. 
The cow has a fine sense of smell; one can smell it far 


away. This is the reason for the fresh air in the country. 


“Shirt-skeeve English,” although usually more con- 
crete than sophisticated language, is not necessarily 
clear. A given communication is clear when it is 
meaningful; that is, when it derives from personal ex- 
perience, when it is structured in significant symbols 
arranged logically, and when it is organized in terms 
of a controlling purpose. The characteristics of dic- 
tion employed in communication must be directly re- 
lated to the nature and complexity of the idea eon- 
cerned. 

Practical implications of this doctrine of clarity for 
teachers of communication skills are suggested: 


1. Every possible use should be made of concrete ex- 
perience in training of students to communicate ideas 
effectively. 

©, Instruction in communication should emphasize the 
importance of clear, accurate, and well-organized insights, 
derived directly from experience. 

3. Students should be offered every possible advantage 
in making meaningful constructs that will result in suc- 
cessful communication, 

4. The topies or problemg selected by students or as- 
signed to them in communication-skills courses should be 
directly related to the students’ needs and interests. 

5. Ideas should be structured by the student, not handed 
to him intact by an instructor. 

6. Ambiguous, vague, and inaccurate observations by 
students should be clarified, revised, and organized into 
meaningful ideas. 

7. A continuous series of varied experiences with lan- 
guage designed to develop skill in clarifying meanings 
should replace routine, formalized exercises in the detec- 
tion of so-called ‘‘errors’’ of structure, syntax, and 
diction, 

8. Vocabulary should be acquired in conjunction with 
the development of meaning, not in isolation. 

9. Instructional guides and textbooks should be selected 
with reference to individual linguistie differences among 
students. 

10. Classroom procedures should be made as realistic, 
natural, and life-like as possible. 

11, An important eriterion in the selection of instruc- 
tors in language skills should be facility in making mean- 
ingful constructs. The way a teacher teaches must coin- 
cide with the way a learner learns. 

4 Sir Ernest Gowers, ‘‘Plain Words.’’ (London: His 
Majesty ’s Stationery Office, 1948), pp. 31. 
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THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: 
SEASON’S OVERTURE 


Wituiam H. BEYER 


REVELATION, coming from an illumination of the 
cultures, both Western and Eastern, is the challenge 
confronting contemporary artists, since the genuine 
creator is a man rooted in his time psychologically 
and uniquely expressive in the aesthetic dimensions 
of his medium. The theatre’s state, which in this 
century has had motion pictures, radio, and television 
as additional media to attest its stature, necessarily 
embraces these in addition to the traditional legiti- 
mate and musical theatre and their varied “live” en- 
tertainment offspring. With TV sets in over eighteen 
million homes today, the nature of the artistic reve- 
lation of TV reminds us of the saying that Americans 
are the world’s greatest myth-makers. Here we may 
define our predilection for myth-making as big busi- 
ness establishing an absolute dictum of the sheer 
fantasy fabricated by mass advertising, elevated to 
round-the-clock function and exploiting every theatre 
device to mystify the publie into the genuflection of 
buying. “Omnibus” presents a concrete example of 
industrial mass-production subsidizing eultural mass- 
production. The propitiation is to the myth’s many- 
armed god, the Nielsen rating, compared with whom 
the Hindu god, Siva, is a mere butter-fingered neo- 
phyte. 

“Omnibus,” with its nouveau-riche pretensions, its 
gourmand’s taste, and its arts-and-classy stylessness, 
which exploits familiar Grade-A-Brand names and 
novelties calculated to satisfy everyone, is reminiscent 
of the late Roxy’s debacle in show business when he 
opened the Rockefeller Center Radio City Musie Hall 
in the ’30’s, 
super-duper variety show to end all variety shows, 
Of Roxy, the movie- 
prologue specialist, this salute was to be expected; 


Roxy presented an international all-star, 
a venture that was his undoing. 


of the Ford Fund board, it comes as a shock, and 
the reception of the programs by the eritical fra- 


ternity and the discriminating publie is aceordingly 


unfavorable. In this mass-entertainment, conveyor- 
belt, package processing, with its emphasis on ac- 
tors and writers established in other theatre media, 
“Omnibus” merely genuflects to the myth of the easy 
approach, “Get on the band wagon with a going con- 
cern.” Despite the two years spent in preparation 
of a plan that was intended to elevate “not only tele- 
vision’s program standards but also the general level 
of American taste and interests,” the program indi- 
cates no awareness of the necessary creative approach 
indigenous to the new medium. It fails to explore 
new frontiers—experimental plays by new writers, 


directors, and performers of talent. The brilliant 
technical accomplishment is left unmatched by artis- 
tic achievement. 

The abrogation by the Ford Fund of its fullest eul- 
tural responsibility has tremendous importance in re- 
lation to the theatre’s state, for, as “Omnibus” dem- 
onstrates, TV, like radio, continues to exploit legiti- 
After twenty-five 
years of this, it is conceivable that there will be 


mate and musical stage creations. 


slaughter in the barnyard when the golden eggs give 
out. During this interval, talented men and women 
have been diverted to the radio and TV waves and 
there processed for single performances that reach 
millions at once. The genuine creative mind is per- 
This per- 


version of new talent casts a great shadow over legiti- 


verted, and makeshift hack-work results. 


mate stage offerings, and increasingly their quality has 
suffered. 


the magnetism of personal performers but have been 


Audiences are no longer ereated through 


reduced to mere spectators attending mechanically 
produced pictures and sounds, all of which are only 
Artistie 


stage is an act of love between the play and perform- 


second-hand experiences. creation on the 
ers and the audience, born of their living tissue com- 
bining in the performance. If the mechanical theatre 
media produced creative talent, well and good; but 
it does no such thing. In the past twenty-five years, 
of the many radio and TV writers not one has estab- 
lished himself as a legitimate dramatist or producer; 
only Arch Obler, who has turned to the movies, goes 
Today TV is re- 
peating the pattern set by radio, and the Ford Fund 


on experimenting in Hollywood. 


subsidy glorifies this destructive process. 

Today we must, perforce, evaluate the arts as well 
as the political arena in international terms, and 
luckily our sister countries of the Western world give 
France has sent us the re- 
markable repertory company of Madeleine Renaud 
and Jean-Louis Barrault, and from Greece eomes its 
National Theatre. 
accomplishments. 


us cause to take heart. 


We are indeed humble before such 
Little Greece reveals that there is 
still a flame burning in the Parthenon for those who 
earry the light within. Despite seemingly overpower- 
ing internal problems, the Greeks established a gov- 
ernment-subsidized repertory theatre in Athens two 
decades ago. Now, thanks to the farsightedness and 
generosity of our own Guthrie MeClintie, the eminent 
producer, they have paid us a three-week visit and 
presented their stirring productions. * Electra” and 
“Oedipus Tyrannus,” starring Katina Paxinou, fa- 
miliar to us from the films, and her husband, Alexis 
Minotis. 


“Oedipus Tyrannus” embodies all the majesty, the 
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splendor, and the undying power of tragedy as pro- 
jected by this company of players, artists to the last 
member of the chorus. To those familiar with the 
classic the handicap of the foreign tongue was a 
minor detail, for, skilled as the players are, the rich 
tonality of infinite variety, the sparks of inflection, 
and the sweep of the grand language and style of 
performing arrestingly presented the fabulous play. 
Staged in the familiar modern neo-classic style—the 
scene being the entrance to the palace of Oedipus, 
subtly lit—and the actors formally costumed, the pro: 
duction brought the audience into close communication 
with the moving revelation of the king’s monstrous 
fate and doom. Paxinou and Minotis, as Jocasta 
and Ocdipus, electrified the entire cast, and performer 
after performer mounted the fiery tensions that make 
the king’s fate inevitable. To us, J. Apostolides, as 
the blind sage, Teiresias, rose high above the others, 
but, above all, the chorus of Theban elders held us en- 
thralled. 
up, performed as an orchestra. 


The men, in their classic robes and make- 
The tempo reflected 
the inner tensions encompassing Oedipus, and the 
rhythm, sonority, and ringing, singing wonder of the 
virile voices swept the tragedy along and rounded out 
the mood as in music. Never have we been so stirred 
by any performance of the play, for to the vocal 
ecstasy that they created was added the subtlest styl- 
ized movement. Like waves of varying power, they 
swept up the palace stairs, approached, surrounded, 
and encompassed their tragic king. Above all, a note 
of reverence, of humility arose, making the perform- 
ance a rare event. 

Of the 
French repertory season we saw the opening bill, 
“Les Fausses Confidences” by Marivaux and a pan- 
tomime, “Baptiste,” by Jacques Prévert, musie by 
Kosma, featuring Barrault, who also served as chore- 
ographer. The Marivaux comedy is a thoroughly 
undistinguished and routine 18th-century variation 
on Moliére, a conventional servants-and-masters, love- 
and-intrigue comedy, which substitutes sentimentality 


Jean-Louis Barrault-Madeleine Renaud 


for Moliére’s wit and satire. The comedy has its com- 
media dell’arte affinity, for it was Italian commedia 
players who adapted their farcical style to the French 
language and the 1S8th-century naturalistic, sentimen- 
Marivaux’s sentimental- 
The 
upper and lower elasses’ amorous intrigues, while 
bright, are slight and spark no theatrical originality 


tal vogue current in Paris. 
ity, however, is no match for Moliére’s satire. 


or dramatie inventiveness conducive to a fresh pro- 
duetion approach or a unique style. In the minor 
role of the servant who complicates matters, Bar- 
rault is winning, but the role makes no demands 
which he ean illumine by his own genius and achieve 


distinction. That the company is one of distinction 
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with all the technical expertness of masters of acting 
goes without saying, but the opening comedy was no 
test of its unique qualities either in the play, the 
playing, or the physical staging done in a conven- 
tional bland, Watteauesque manner. 

The pantomime, “Baptiste,” is the company’s picce- 
de-résistance as it reveals the elfin, whimsical Bar- 
rault at his best. Here his captivating artistry finds 
complete mimetic scdpe in the purest commedia dell’- 
arte offering we have seen. Barrault has to sur- 
mount quite a hurdle here, for we Americans have 
been so surfeited with feeble, asinine ballets involv- 
ing the traditional Harlequinade stock characters and 
situations, that commedia dell’arte, even in its purist 
form, has little attraction. One glimpse of the petit 
Barrault in “Baptiste,” and all this is forgotten. 
Here style is the man, for both personality and art 
are theatrical to the highest degree and give us the 
pure commedia essence. There is something Chaplin- 
esque in Barrault’s quality, since his sad, wide-eyed 
Pierrot depicts the little rejected man, both touch- 
ing and merry, in the extremities of life’s vicissitudes. 
Barrault beguiles when, desperation driving him to 
hang himself, he pauses in the act to lend his rope, 
first, to a child for a skipping-rope, then to a laun- 
dress for a washline. Even more winning are the 
brash villainies he cavorts through to gain entrance to 
a faney ball, and the tears he uses to water a dying 
plant. The stock components of commedia dell’arte 
in Barrault’s magical miming have all the beauty of 
the season’s first rose on an age-old bush. Mayo’s 
decor for “Baptiste” is sprightly of design and gay 
of mood, though the musie of Kosma is undistin- 
cuished. 

The latest London hit of the British playwright, 
Terence Rattigan, “The Deep Blue Sea,” has been 
equally successfully presented here with Margaret 
Sullavan starring and with a splendid supporting 
cast, largely of British actors, who are little short of 
perfect. The play’s title derives from the despera- 
tion—attempted suicide at the rising curtain—of a 
genteel, middleaging woman, Hester Collyer, who is 
confronted with the realization that she and Frederick 
Page, the worthless young lover for whom she left 
her eminent, substantial spouse, are incompatible be- 
cause they are irreconcilable personalities. Hester's 
futile, desperate act reveals all the loose ends of the 
triangle. Freddy, alarmed at the turn of her obses- 
sion, leaves Hester for good, although she is still in- 
fatuated and consequently rejects her husband’s ges- 
ture towards reconciliation, determined to carry on 
alone. This determination arises when a neighbor, a 
disbarred refugee doctor who now attends her, gives 
her the moral support needed. 

In the character of Fred, the former RAF flier, now 
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an idle, black-listed test-pilot, the author gives a fresh, 
vital, characterful bounder, footloose and irresponsible, 
with a smidgen of charm for the ladies and all the 
brash insensitivity of the complete extrovert. Both 
Hester’s prestige-primed husband and the mysterious 
doctor drawn sketchily are quite conventional, com- 
pletely predictable and consistently lack originality 
—we know in their first scene exactly what they 
will do, and they do it. Hester, though the woman 
is on the stage practically constantly, is unfortunately 
most meagerly defined as a character and is treated 
in the manner of slick-fiction heroines, as is, for that 
matter, the drama itself. Miss Sullavan’s appeal is 
hardly on the physical side; she is gentility itself 
and glows rather than flares, and as Hester’s motiva- 
tion is lust rather than love for Fred, her sharply 
etched, sputtering interpretation of Hester thoroughly 
lacks conviction. The role seems most unsuited to her 
beauty and her style. Only once did she touch us 
and that was in the farewell scene already mentioned. 
Miss Sullavan acts on an inner compulsion that is 
inevitably right when all the facets motivating her 
are defined and integrated to the inevitable act. In 
this scene, on the doctor's challenge, the psychologi- 
sal impulse is right and the scene artistic and moving. 
The inevitability of this scene Rattigan misses else- 
where. Through the unraveling, centripetally, of the 
conflicts he fails to probe deeply enough to give 
Hester other than the most superficial background or 
motives, so that the tensions lack the inevitability 
basic to moving tragedy. 

Obviously Hester is neither neurotic nor sensual. If 
the role were played by a woman definitely much older 
than Fred, a woman who clings to him frantically as a 
symbol of her lost youth, the implicit inevitability 


would integrate Hester’s characterization and provide 


the necessary organie urgency. Miss Sullavan is, how- 
ever, in the full loveliness of maturity, and the sketchy 
role indicates that Hester’s infatuation is mere bull- 
headedness. She becomes gradually irksome and 
eventually tiresome, until we are not concerned whether 
she turns on the gas again or not. Hester is childishly 
petulant in her craving, actually, and we admire Fred 
much more for his determination to cut loose than we 
Frith 
Banbury, who directed the London show, has seen to 
it that the men, James Hanley, the lover, Alan Webb, 
the husband, Felix Deebank John 
friends, are consistently right; they leave nothing to 


do her for wishing to wallow in it endlessly. 


and Merivale, 
be desired. 

Chase, 
comedy hits, “Harvey” and “Mrs. MeThing,” place her 
in the front rank of comedy playwrights, shifts the 
doting, oversolicitous mother, the leading character in 
“Mrs. MeThing,” into her new play and substitutes the 


In “Bernardine” Mary whose engaging 
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brash girl-crazy hooliganisms of the teen-age son for 
the comie-strip highjinks of childhood. The new play’s 
title, too, derives from an imaginary character— 
“Bernardine” being every youth’s dream-girl and the 
play’s sole element of fantasy. Here the similarity to 
her earlier successes ends, and the author adheres to 
her formula in name only. In featuring titles of non- 
existent characters for her comedies, Mrs. Chase profits 
by the lessons she has garnered from her experience. 
In “Harvey” the invisible rabbit was originally a real 
character whose presence proved unsuccessful in the 
pre-Broadway try-out, and eliminating him saved the 
play and the day. “Mrs. MeThing,” too, was reduced 
to off-stage symbolic significance, and another hit was 
scored. “Bernardine”, however, is another matter 
entirely. 

Here Mrs. Chase presents a teen-age gang of self- 
styled “Big-Wheels”—adolescent toughs—whose beer- 
parlor bull-sessions, in diluted servicemen’s style, 
emphasizes “Dames,” presumably as a sort of pre- 
indoctrination. Protesting against 


induction army 


his mother’s nauseatingly sentimental domination 
and the rejection by his girl schoolmates because of 
his brash tactics, the lad turns wolf. He deliberately 
goes “on the make” for a sleek, mature, society woman 
whom he accosts in an hotel lobby—one who plays 
along and invites him up where she treats him to the 
sweets of wisdom rather than of wiles. He learns 
that she is a friend of his 


mother’s and, chagrined, retreats to his gang center 


to his consternation 
to find his partieular erush awaiting him, while 
Mother concedes that sex is here to stay. 

Toward these familiar comedy ingredients, the 
Her 


stance on adolescents is cute, all cokes-and-waltzes, 


author takes a naive womens’-magazine attitude. 


whereas to the male, both actor and writer, it is beer- 
and-bumps. Nothing new is added to the cliché that 
the older generation never understands the younger, 
for observation is not elevated to perceptivity, nor 
to originality. In “Bernardine” the author’s usual 
flair for fantasy is diluted. Though the dialogue 
perks occasionally and is warm with her affection for 
youth and its cunning involvements, the scenes are 
so lacking in focus and the timing necessary for 
comedy so sporadic that it seems the play is hap- 
hazardly stuck together rather than conceived or- 
ganically. Style is not one of Mrs. Chase’s accom- 
plishments for she is technically too hit-and-miss in 
As a result the total ef- 
fect of “Bernardine” is to us considerably dissipated 
and the fun only mildly diverting, despite the able 


concept and construction. 


performances of a capable cast headed by Johnny 
Stewart, as the son, and Alney Alba, as his mother, 
all benefiting enormously from Guthrie MeClintie’s 
facile direction. John Robert Lloyd’s setting and 


oer wer 
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lighting, however, are of no help whatsoever; in fact, 
they are a blot on the production. 

What “Oklahoma” did to stimulate musicals in 
exploring our lusty grass-roots in the ’40’s, “Pal 
Joey” anticipated in the ’30’s by exploiting the as- 
phait back-woods of Chicago’s contemporary, gang- 
sterdom as it centers about the entertainment ‘world. 
Here, cheap night-spot touts, uninhibited middle- 
aged wenches, gangster politicans, and vice-versa 
pursue their amatory predilections in John O’Hara’s 
acerbic libretto to a spicy, unhackneyed score by 
Richard Rodgers, and Lorenz Hart’s lyries that sing 


and sting. Harold Lang, an artistic and important 


mainstay of the New York City Ballet, who alternates 
his ballet dancing with acting in musicals, appears in 
the current “Pal Joey” revival as the amorous rip, 
Joey, or “Beauty,” as his idle-rich, aging inamorata 


nicknames him. She is played here, as in the original 


production, by Vivienne Segal with all her ingratiat- 


Events 
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ing charm and poise. Lang’s style is entirely in his 
dancing, in which he is past master; as an actor he 
is perfunctory, and as a singer, well—one waits for 
him to get on with his dancing. Miss Segal captivates 
with her singing and has made a modern jazz classic 
of “Bewitched, Bothered and Bewildered,” and Helen 
Gallagher’s brassy satirizing of the lurid strip-tease 
intellectual contributes to the show’s song high spots. 
The comedy, which limps along in the first act, is 
Stander’s 
“Pal 


Joey” is a satirie dancing show, all zip and zing, and 


given a raucous upheaval with Lionel 
clowning as the gangster theatrical agent. 


the girls, beauties and tantalizingly lush of limb, 
provide enough kicks and bumps continually to charge 
the frenetic underworld goings-on. “Pal Joey,” in 
its revival, not only compares favorably with the cur- 
rent crop of musicals but surpasses them, and so its 
new success is justified. 





EDUCATION AND VALUES 
Ir is gradually beginning to be realized that the 
chief weakness of American education at all levels is 
At 
one end of the seale is the notion that what works 
At another level is the emphasis on fune- 
tional education, that is, on what can be recognized 


the absence of clearly conceived human values. 
is rood, 
as immediately useful or applicable. In higher edu- 
sation—college and university—the influence of re- 
search in the sciences has been marked in the spread 
to the humanities of an emphasis on neutrality and 
objectivity which has resulted in an education with- 
out other values than the accumulation of knowledge. 

In the past few years a certain uneasiness has de- 
veloped as a consequence of which there has been a 
growing demand for religious instruction or, by those 
who fear church control, for a greater emphasis on 
spiritual values, The recent flow of books and arti- 
There has 
also developed another trend which stems from the 


cles on these topics has been remarkable. 


growing opposition to “scientism” in education, to 
neutrality, and to objectivity without the guidance 
of or for human values. It is highly significant that 
the Corning Glass Works, as part of its centenary 
celebration, organized, in co-operation with the Amer- 
a conference of 
and scholars in 


ican Council of Learned Societies, 
industrialists, union representatives, 
the humanities to discuss what the underlying issues 
are in bridging the gap between technological devel- 
opment and human values as understood by students 
of the humanities. 

Chester I. Barnard, the recently retired president 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, in diseussing “Seeurity 


and Freedom” in the Annual Report, 1951, writes as 
follows: 

The Rockefeller Foundation is concerned in part with 
the life of the mind, the outreach of the human spirit, as 
fundamental to the well-being of mankind. It is com- 
mitted to the advancement, not in one place but through- 
out the world, of particular spiritual realities which ex- 
perience has shown ean contribute to human well-being. 

In the 17th Annual Report of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Education, Oliver C. 
Carmichael, president, devotes his part of the report 
to a discussion of “Neglected Areas in Education,” 
the theme of which is also the emphasis on neutrality 
and objectivity without any corresponding emphasis 
The results are fear of indoctrination and 
The following 


on values. 
an overstress on factual information. 
quotation from Dr. Carmichael’s discussion indicates 
the aims that should be placed in the foreground of 
American education: 

The absence of a clear and positive philosophy is the 
great weakness of the western world in the fight against 
Communist ideology. But the humanists and the social 
scientists, when asked to state the foundation for our 
faith in the ideals on which western civilization rests, 
plead their inability to agree upon the fundamentals of 
that faith. This raises the question whether the western 
world will be able to excite the imaginations of men and 
capture their loyalties in the great debate now going on 
in the world if the foundations of its faith canot be made 
explicit. The uncertain witness never gives convincing 
testimony. 

There is something of a paradox in the fact that, 
while American education is devoted to the preserva- 
tion of democracy, there is in general a failure to help 
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students to understand the human values without 


which democracy becomes meaningless.—I. L. K. 


THE MIDWESTERN ALLIED UNIVERSI- 
TIES TV COUNCIL 


To give a new impetus to effective use of television 


as a medium for mass edueation, nine midwestern 
universities have formed the Allied Universities TV 
Council, with plans under way for a co-operative ap- 
proach to this new educational field, according to an 
announcement by Fred Smith, managing executive, 
College of Musie of Cincinnati. 


tutions are: Indiana University, the University of 


Participating insti- 


Kentucky, the University of Louisville (Ky.), Uni- 
versity of Dayton, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), 
the Ohio State University, Ohio University (Athens), 
the University of Cincinnati, and Xavier University 
The department of radio-TV, College 
Uberto T. Neely, is 


(Cincinnati). 
of Musie of Cincinnati, unde> 
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serving as the laboratory for production. Mr. Smith 
is chairman of the council’s Executive Committee. 
The fivefold purpose of the council was outlined 
(1) Aet as a laboratory for TV eduea- 
(2) Inspire and aid local educational 
Establish a center for educational 
(4) Explore educational TV’s val- 
(5) Provide an opportunity 


as follows: 
tional ideas. 
telecasters. (3) 
TV information. 
ues and possibilities. 
for the mass public “to come to a lively appreciation 
of and experience in dramatie educational values.” 

The council expects to stage a series of 30-minute 
dramatic TV programs utilizing the resources of the 
co-operating universities. The idea of this joint pool- 
ing of resources, conceived by Mr. Smith, has received 
the approval of Arthur S. Adams, president, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, and of Raymond Walters, 
president, University of Cincinnati, who ealled an 
exploratory meeting of the presidents of the univer- 
sities concerned. The formation of the council was 
the outgrowth of this meeting. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Clement C. Maxwell, for the past 15 years a mem- 
ber of the staff of State Teachers College (Bridge- 
water, Mass.), installed on November 22 as 
president, succeeding the late John Joseph Kelly, 
whose death was reported in Scnoot aNp Sociery, 
November 17, 1951. 


was 


William J. L. Wallace, professor of cheraistry, West 
Virginia State College (Institute), has been named 
acting president to serve until July 1, 1953. 


Bishop Brown, director, Research Bureau of Retail 
Training, the University of Pittsburgh, has been 
named dean of the School of Retailing and Bureau of 
Retail Research that will open as the successor of 
the bureau on July 1, 1953. The new school will be 
empowered to confer the Master of Retailing degree. 


Robert Calvert, Jr., formerly registrar, Hanover 
(Ind.) College, returned to the campus at the open- 
ing of the academie year as dean of men following 
the completion of doctoral studies in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. John Frederick Jansen, 
formerly dean of men, Carroll College (Waukesha, 
Wis.), at the same time assumed new duties as pro- 


fessor of religion. 


Robert G. Bone, whose appointment as director of 
the division of general studies, University of Illinois, 
was reported in Scnoo. anp Society, August 17, 

, 1946, has been named acting dean, College of Educa- 


tion, to serve until a successor to Willard B. Spald- 
ing can be selected. Dr. Spalding, whose appoint- 
ment was reported in these columns, April 19, 1947, 
is resigning on December 31. 


John R. Richards, formerly special assistant for 
education to the Secretary of the Army, assumed 
new duties, December 15, as director of the newly 
established Office of Research Service in New York 
University. The office will co-ordinate, guide, de- 
velop, and promote research activity throughout the 
entire university. Dr. Richards will also serve as 
assistant to David D. Henry, executive vice-chan- 
cellor. 


Ben Kartman, formerly associate editor, Coronet, 
has been appointed assistant director of public rela- 
tions, Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago 16). 


Willis Rudy, formerly a research historian for the 
New York procurement agency of the Army, as- 
sumed new duties, December 1, as professor of his- 
tory and economics, State Teachers College (Wor- 
cester, Mass.), succeeding Albert Farnsworth who 
has retired. 


Virgilio Barco-Vargas, a former member of the 
Colombian National Congress, has been appointed 
special lecturer in the department of Latin-Amer- 
iean regional studies, Boston University, to give 
courses dealing with the social, economic, and politi- 
cal problems of Colombia. 


Kay Fisker, professor of architecture, Royal Acad- 
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emy of Fine Arts (Copenhagen, Denmark), has 
been appointed to a visiting lectureship for the 
spring semester at Harvard University and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Hayward Keniston, whose retirement as dean, Col- 
lege of Literature, Science and the Arts, University 
of Michigan, was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, 
May 17, has been appointed Walker-Ames Visiting 
Professor of Spanish for the 1953 summer session in 
the University of Washington (Seattle 5.) Dr. 
Keniston, in addition to giving a course in Spanish 
Renaissance poetry, will conduct the Language 
Teachers’ Workshop and deliver a series of lectures 


open to the public. 


Howard W. Hightower, assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of elementary education, Com- 
munity Unit District No, 2, Mattoon (TIl.), has been 
appointed to a visiting professorship in Utiea (N. 
Y.) College for the 1953 summer session and will 
give a course in administration of the elementary 


school and one in the elementary-sehool curriculum. 


Jacob Korevaar, a member of the staff in mathe- 
maties in the Netherlands Institute of Technology, 
has been appointed assistant professor of applied 
mathematics, the University of Wisconsin, beginning 
in February, 1953. 


Edwin Duda, a graduate assistant in West Virginia 
University, was named to an instructorship in mathe- 


matics, December 10. 


Leaves of absence have been ‘granted to the follow- 
ing members of the staff of Northwestern Univer- 
sity: Kenneth E. Olson, dean, School of Journalism 
(winter quarter 1952-53), to accept an appointment 
by the Department of State to set up a program of 
education for journalism in Greece; Paul K. Hatt, 
professor of sociology (winter quarter 1952-53), 
for research; Helmer R. Myklebust, professor of 
audiology (winter quarter 1952-53), for research; 
Harold F. Williamson, professor of eeonomies (aca- 
demie year 1952-53), to write the history of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company; 
Moody FE. Prior, dean, Graduate School (three 
months, beginning May 1, 1953), for research 
abroad; Paul FE. Klopsteg, professor of applied 
science (academic year 1952-53), to serve as as- 
sistant director, National Foundation; 
Joseph G. Fucilla, professor of Romance languages 
(year 1952-53), to do research in Italy and Spain 
under a Fulbright Award; and William Jaffe, asso- 
ciate professor of economies (extension of his present 
leave to April 1, 1953), to continue research in 
France under a Fulbright Award. 


Science 
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William S. Litterick and Kenneth E. Newland have 
been granted leaves of absence by Stephens College 
(Columbia, Mo.) for service in the government. Dr. 
Litterick, director of research, will conduct a special 
study, covering six’ months, of the Armed Forces 
Information and Edueational Program under the 
direction of Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, assistant secre- 
tary of defense. Mr. Newland, head of the oceupa- 
tion division, is working for a year under the De- 
partment of State in Washington as co-ordinator of 
the Asiatie division for the educational and technical 
services of the Point Four program in the Fast. 


John W. Taylor, whose appointment as deputy 
director general of Uneseo was reported in Scuoon 
AND Society, November 18, 1950, has been named 
acting director general to serve until a successor to 
Jaime Torres Bodet can be selected. Dr. Torres 
Bodet, whose election was reported in these columns, 
December 18, 1948, has resigned. 


Herbert G. Espy, whose appointment as president, 
State University of New York Teachers College 
(Geneseo), was reported in ScHoot anp Society, 
July 6, 1946, resigned, November 21, to accept the 
state commissionership of education for Maine, suc- 
ceeding the late Harland A. Ladd, whose death was 
reported in these columns, July 26. 


Emory Lindquist, whose appointment as president, 
Bethany College (Lindsborg, Kans.), was reported 
in Scnoon anp Socrety, October 9, 1943, announced 
on November 18 that he has resigned as of August 1, 
1953. 


Leon E. Cook, professor of agricultural education, 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering of 
the University of North Carolina (Raleigh), retired 
last July after 35 years of service. 


Recent Deaths 


Francis Marion Garver, professor emeritus of ele- 
mentary education, University of Pennsylvania, died, 
December 8, at the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. 
Garver had served as principal of a publie school 
(1900-01), Ogden (Tll.); prineipal (1901-05), 
Brazil (Ind.) High School; principal (1906-07), 
Gallipolis (Ohio) High School; principal (1907- 
08) Ithaca (N. Y.) High School; principal (1908- 
13), Binghamton (N. Y.) High School; super- 
intendent of schools (1913-17), Leonia (N. J.); di- 
rector (1917-21), Oak Lane Country Day School 
(Philadelphia) ; professor of elementary education 
(1921-23), the University of North Dakota; and as- 
sistant professor (1923-26) and professor (1926- 
46), University of Pennsylvania. 
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The Reverend Warren Palmer Behan, president 
emeritus, Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) College, died, De- 
cember 10, at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. Behan, 
who had held pastorates in the Baptist Church (1898- 
1905) in Grand Rapids (Mich.) and Chicago (1912- 
14), had served as director of Biblical studies (1907- 
12), Central YMCA College (Chicago); president 
(1914-19), Baptist Missionary Training School (Chi- 
cago); field secretary of education (1919-22), Bap- 
tist Publications Society, Philadelphia; head of the 
department of Bible and religious education (1922- 
38), dean (1924-38), and acting president (1931- 
38), Ottawa (Kans.) University; 
(1938-41), Sioux Falls College. 


and president 


Pasquale Seneca, retired instructor in Romance 
languages, University of Pennsylvania, died, Decem- 
ber 11, at the age of sixty-two years. Mr. Seneca 
had taught Spanish and French in Temple University 
(Philadelphia) and Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), 
before joining the faculty of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1920. He retired in 1931 because of ill 
health. 


Glen Mullin, assistant professor of English, Co- 
lumbia University, died, December 12, at the age of 
sixty-seven years. Professor Mullin had taught lit- 
erature (1914-16) in Texas Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College (College Station). He had served the 
university as instructor in English (1918-19), Colum- 


bia College, instructor (1919-27) and assistant pro- 
fessor of English (1927-47), University Extension, 


and assistant professor of 
School of General Studies. 


Recent) L; I 


AXT, RICHARD G. The Federal Government and 
Financing Higher Education. Pp. xiv+295. Colum 
bia University Press, New York 27. 1952. $4.00. 
Published for the Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation, 


English (since 1947), 





e 
BOWERS, HENRY. Research in the Training of Teach- 
ers. Pp. vii+167. The Maemillan Company of Canada, 
Ltd., 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Canada. 1952. $1.95. 
An extensive series of investigations into the factors enter- 
ing into and concommitant with success in the practice 
teaching of student teachers. 


Can Radio Listening Be Taught? Pp. 26. The Wiscon- 
sin Association for Better Radio and Television, Madi- 
son, Wis. 1952. 25 cents. 

For copies address: Mrs. N. W. Madding, 2545 Van Hise, 
Madison, Wis. 
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Dade County Public Schools: Digest of the Survey Re- 
port. Pp. iv+86. Illustrated. Division of Surveys 
and Field Services, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn. 19652. 

This survey was inaugurated by James T. Wilson, superin- 
tendent of schools, and the Board of Public Instruction, 
Dade County (Fla.). 


DEARBORN, NED H., AND BILL ANDREWS. Your 
Safety Handbook. Pp. 40. Illustrated. Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago 10. 1952. 40 cents; quan- 
tity rates. 

A Junior Life Adjustment Booklet. Subject: Accidents 
kill more boys and girls than do all childhood diseases. 


Educational Directions: A Report—i1951. Pp. 128. F. 
Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 1952. 
Rapatates from the 33d edition of the Handbook of Private 
Schools, listed by SCHOOL aNnp Society, April 5, 1952. 

e 


FEENEY, LEONARD. The Donkey. Unpaged. 
trated by Janet MacIsaae and Robert Fitch. 
Ravengate Press, Ine., 157 
1952. $1.00. 

A charming poem, especially apt at Christmas time. 


Illus- 
The 
Federal Street, Boston. 


GRAY, WILLIAM S. (Editor). ‘‘Improving Reading in 
All Curriculum Areas.’’ Proceedings of the Annual 
Conference on Reading held at the University of Chi- 
éago; Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 76. 
Vol. XIV. Pp. viii+262. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago 37. 1952. $3.25. 


HENRY WILLIAM E. Exploring Your Personality. 
Pp. 49. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, 
Chicago 10, 1952. 40 cents; quantity rates. 

A Life Adjustment Booklet. 


JAY, EDITH SHERMAN. A Book about Me. Pp. 32. 
Teacher’s Manual for a Book about Me. Pp. 32. Both 
illustrated. Science Research Associates, Chicago 10. 
1952. Sets, 50 cents; quantity rates. 

With each set comés a Pupil Analysis Sheet of two pages. 


JESSEN, CARL ARTHUR. Mignonette and Other 
Poems. Pp. 40. The author, 4420 Klingle Street, 
NW, Washington 16, D.C. 1952. 


KITCH, DONALD E. Exploring the World of Jobs. 
Pp. 40. Illustrated. Seience Research Associates, 
Chicago 10. 1952. 40 cents; quantity rates.‘ 

Junior Life Adjustment Booklet. 


LEE, H. D. P. (Translator). 
Pp. xxx + 433. 
38, Mass. 1952. 
One of the Loeb Classical Library, No. 397. 


Aristotle Meteorologica. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
$3.00. 


MOHR, GEORGE J. When Children Face Crises. Pp. 
49. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, Chicago 
10. 1952. 40 cents; quantity rates. 
setter Living Booklet for Parents and Teachers. 
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Nursing Has a Future: for You. Unpaged. Illustrated. 
Committee on Careers in Nursing, National League for 
Nursing, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16. 1952. Single 
copies free; quantity rates at 4 cents eac h. 

e 

Schools of Nursing in the United States. Pp. 39. Com- 
mittee on Careers in Nursing, National League for 
Nursing, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16. 1952. Single 
copies free; quantity rates at 4 cents each. 

e 

SHERMAN, CHARLES lL, 


Siculus. In 12 Volumes, 


(Translator). Diodorus 

Vol. VII, Books xv, xvi. 
Pp. 431. With two maps. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 1952. $3.00. 
Another of the Loeb Classical Library, No. 389. 

e 

SPENCE, LESLIE (Editor). Let’s Learn to Look and 
Listen. Pp. 64. Enjoying Radio and Television: An 
Aid to Evaluating Radio Programs. Pp. 64. Wiscon- 
sin Association for Better Radio and Television, Madi- 
son, Wis. 1952. 50 cents each; quantity rates. 
The former is a revised edition of “Let's Learn to Listen,” 
and the latter of “Radio Listening.”” Both may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. Gerald Mueller, Eagle Heights, Madison, 

18. 
e 

‘Strengthening Our Foreign Policy.’’ Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 189. Pp. 28. Publie Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 16. 1952. 
25 cents; quantity rates. 
A Woodrow Wilson Foundation Study Group report. 








The 
Johns Hopkins University 


Department of Education 


Fellowships, Scholarships and Assistantships 
for full-time students working toward the 
Ph.D. in Education, 


Fellowships in Education carry stipends rang- 
ing from $1,000 to $500. 


University Scholarships provide tuition costs. 
In certain cases a University Scholarship may 
be added to one of the Fellowships. 


Part-time assistantships in teaching and in 
research are available for students with ap- 
propriate experience. 


For information and application blanks write 
to the Director of Admissions, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


Completed applications must be submitted by 
March 1, 1953. 
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STUART, GRAHAM H. American Diplomatic and Con 
sular Practice. Pp. x +477. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Ine., New York 1. 1952. $6.50. 

A second edition. The aim of this study, now presented 
in completely revised form, is to afford an adequate survey 
of the organization and workings of the machinery em- 
ployed in conducting the foreign relations of the United 
States. 

e 

A Survey of Surveys. Pp. 52. Illustrated. Division of 
Surveys and Field Services, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 1952. 

This report presents to the profession the observations and 
conclusions of associate directors Henry Harap and W. 
Knox McCharen essentially as they reported their findings 
to the division. 

e 


TURYN, ALEXANDER (Editor). 
Cum Fragmentis. Pp. xiii + 402. 
Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1952. 
The typography of this volume in Greek and Latin is to 
be recommended highly; a book of definite appeal to the 
classicist. 


Pindari Carmina 
Harvard University 
$6.50. 


VINCENT, WILLIAM S., AND JAMES E. RUSSELL. 
You and the Draft. Pp. 49. Illustrated. Science 
Research Associates, Chicago 10. 1952. 40 cents; 
quantity rates. 

Life Adjustment Booklet. 
e 


WITTY, PAUL. Helping the Gifted Child. Pp. 48. 
Illustrated. Science Research Associates, Chicago 10. 
1952, 40 cents; quantity rates. 

Junior Life Adjustment Booklet. 





In 1918 


—Carnegie organizations established TIAA to 
serve the life insurance and annuity needs of the 
educational world. 


In 1952 

—TIAA establishes the new College Retirement 
Equities Fund, companion to but distinct from 
TIAA. This plan permits a portion of annuity 
premiums to be invested in common stocks and 
provides a program designed to keep step with 
economic trends and living costs. 


Individuals Groups 


Write TIAA-CREF for a booklet! 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
-- ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
—_—_Oo-— 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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